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ANATOLE FRANCE AND MODERNIST CATHOLICISM 



HERBERT L. STEWART 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 



Those who take interest in the development of "modernism" 
among the French clergy should not neglect that unfailing source 
of suggestion which is found in the satirists and caricaturists of 
any period. We understand Socrates all the better if we read the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, as well as the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 
A vanished type of ecclesiastical &<rKj;<ns needs to be studied not 
only in the Lives of the Saints but in Boccaccio and Rabelais. Many 
a useful hint about the eighteenth-century deists can be caught by 
supplementing Butler and Bolingbroke from Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews. And, though the future historian of Pius X and modern- 
ism will depend a great deal on the books by Abbe Loisy, he will 
find much to start trains of thought in the work of a brilliant 
fellow-countryman of Loisy's — one who we may be sure did not 
set out to write ecclesiastical memoirs, but upon whom those 
engaged with such a task will yet be forced to draw. Anatole 
France has been interested in church affairs for at least half a 
century, and there is no reason to postpone the study of his signifi- 
cance until lapse of time makes a critic less able to discount the 
burlesque, to explain the topical references, to judge how far the 
mordant epigram is a mere thrust at transient corruptions and how 
far it cuts deep into things that are fundamental. 

For there are, of course, many allowances and many reservations 
that we must be careful to make in consulting such a witness. The 
satirist is always an unfair critic, and his unfairness is in direct 
proportion to his satiric gift. He is apt to exaggerate in order to 
amuse. The sharp antithesis and the sparkling paradox which are 
his stock in trade would be spoiled by taking account of considera- 
tions that are dull, uninteresting, without any feature to draw 
attention to them except their truth. The preacher's pungent 
scourging of a frivolous age often gains force by neglecting facts 
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which extenuate or explain. The man of the world, who mocks 
at preachers, is at least equally prone to ignore those high virtues 
by which puritanic austerity is redeemed. And a charge we may 
justly bring against Anatole France is that he has shown himself 
no less biased in his ridicule of the world of Christian morals than 
Tacitus in his indictment of Rome under the early Caesars or 
St. Jerome in his denunciation of the pagan empire. Such, how- 
ever, are among the cautions with which this sort of literature must 
always be examined, and if we bear them in mind it has many a 
hint from which we may profit. 



Needless to say, the author of Vile des Pengouins has none of 
that vehement enthusiasm for modernism which has become so 
familiar to us in the writings of George Tyrrell or Paul Sabatier. 
He does not believe that there is enough reality in the old creed to 
make it worth restating or revising. Yet even the most determined 
agnostic cannot ignore the fact that the Christian faith and practice 
are here, that they have a long past, that they enter somewhat 
deeply into social arrangements, and that their future means a 
great deal to the life of mankind. It is not enough to explain why 
such a system is wrong, unless one explains at the same time why 
it is persistent. And even those who are agreed that all religion 
is mere superstitious error are by no means agreed as to the right 
attitude for the informed to adopt toward it. They differ about 
this owing to differences in their estimate of the race's capacity 
for education. 

Anatole France has thought and written much upon this prob- 
lem. We have in him no fervid iconoclast, smashing the idol in 
full view of its worshipers and exulting in their dismay. He 
thinks, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, that poor mankind is in evil case, 
and that the consoling though baseless creeds, the eager but delusive 
hopes, the buoyant yet utterly sterile enthusiasms should be treated 
by "those who know" with a tender forbearance. 1 "Truth," says 

1 Cf. especially Mr. Hardy's little poem, "The Problem," beginning 
"Shall we conceal the case or tell it — 
We who believe the evidence ?" 
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M. Safrac in La Fille de Lilith, "is like the sun; it needs the eye 
of the eagle to gaze upon it." With his master, Renan, Anatole 
France would compound for freedom of teaching in the universities 
by leaving the common school at the absolute direction of the priest. 
Perhaps the key to his whole attitude on this subject is to be found 
in that curious judgment which he puts into the mouth of Abb6 
Coignard, that the two best friends of suffering humanity were 
Epicurus and St. Francis of Assisi: the one had freed the soul from 
empty fears and taught it to seek only such happiness as its miser- 
able nature and feeble powers admit, while the other had shown how 
by internal vision and in the depths of an enchanted solitude the 
utmost attainable ecstasy may be enjoyed for a time. " Both were 
helpful, one to destroy illusions that deceive, the other to create 
illusions from which one does not wake." 1 

In so far as the church thus acts as a soothing analgesic to men's 
minds, our novelist finds it a tolerable, even an admirable, institu- 
tion. He shares the eighteenth-century hatred of "enthusiasm." 
We may say of him that throughout his life, like his own Coignard, 
"tenderly he despised men," and that his sympathetic regard has 
"urged him to humiliate his fellows in their opinions, their knowl- 
edge, their philosophy and institutions." 2 Above all, however, 
he would keep them at their ease, and no doubt he is right in 
judging that church doctrine has often been admirably contrived 
to maintain this calmness of soul. But he indicates, somewhat 
fiercely, the limit beyond which superstition cannot be looked upon 
with indulgence. We find in him by no means the skepticism of 
those who dare stamp nothing false where they find nothing sure. 
For error often leads to dehumanizing practice, and Anatole France 
becomes aflame with resentment when he meets with any sort of 
asceticism, any recoil from sensuous delight, any self-immolation 
for a supposed ideal, any restraint upon the quest for knowledge, 
any decrying of pagan art and the pagan joie de vivre. Toward 
all this gospel of denial, which he regards as typically Christian, 

1 Les Opinions de M. Jerome Coignard, p. 8. I am indebted for the passages 
quoted in this article to the excellent English translation of Anatole France's works, 
published by Mr. John Lane. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 
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his temper of positive hatred reveals itself again and again. For 
example, Paphnuce the missionary is presented in Thais as piously 
selecting amid the luxuriance of the tropics that route which takes 
him along the most cheerless byways, and as wrapping his face 
tightly in its cowl lest the beauties of the world should seduce his 
eye from its austere devoutness. Vergil declares in Vile des 
Pengouins that to fear pleasure and to flee from joy is the worst of 
all insults to nature, and that Dante had done him grievous wrong 
in supposing that he would replace the gods of Rome with Iahveh 
as a substitute for Juppiter. We hear of a Benedictine in La Revolte 
des Anges who had defaced four thousand Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts to make four thousand copies of the Fourth Gospel, and of 
the light this casts on the strange legend that the convents were 
a refuge of learning in the Middle Age. And a little later he reviles 
that "German monk, all swollen with beer and theology," who 
stopped the renaissance of paganism, saving by his Reformation 
that which would otherwise have blessedly perished. 

Nor does Anatole France turn with any satisfaction from the 
theological to the philosophic treatment of ultimate questions. 
Like one of his own heroes, he is the type of unbeliever who does 
not deny that things are as they appear, for appearances are the 
only reality that he will recognize. 1 His merry wit plays around the 
phantasms of metaphysic, such monstrous inanities as "the solu- 
tion, dissolution, and resolution of the Absolute, the determination 
of the Indeterminate and the definition of the Infinite." 2 He recalls 
the old uproar about Nominalism and Realism, how one school 
maintained that before there were apples there was the Apple, 
before popinjays the Popinjay, before passionate and greedy 
monks the Monk, Passion, and Greed. He suggests the common- 
sense reply, but reminds us how it was condemned by the Council 
of Soissons! 3 The great philosophic systems, according to Anatole 
France, have been put together by a dexterous spreading of sophis- 
try like cement in the interstices between truth and truth. 4 More 
than once he satirizes the moralists who would extract a rule of 
life from the principle of "conformity to nature," and would even 

1 Thais, pp. 35, 36. 3 Ibid., p. 198. 

2 La Revolte des Anges, p. 17. * Coignard, p. 7. 
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identify the "good" with the "natural." Surely, says Brotteaux, 
what we call our morals must be understood rather as a resolute 
enterprise by mankind against that universal order which is nothing 
but ruthless carnage or the blind play of opposing forces. The 
philosophic God who created such a universe must have been 
more malignant than most mere men. 1 With such a pattern to 
guide us we should have to judge the guillotine to be the most 
moral of instruments, for on the whole it is the most natural. Our 
author's own creed seems to be embodied in the remark that this 
world is like the tragedy of a first-class poet, that the cast includes 
all sorts of people, and that one must be content to play one's 
r61e. 2 

II 

It might have been conjectured that one who thought thus 
about religion would favor a state-controlled church as less likely 
than any other to cause needless spiritual disturbance. The lati- 
tudinarian of our own day is very apt to be an Erastian, and there 
are hints here and there of the same mood in Anatole France. We 
seem to catch this in his picture of Pontius Pilate, taking the waters 
for gout in his old age at a health resort of northern Italy, and 
chatting with an old friend about the bygone disorders of Jeru- 
salem. He is reminded of a "Galilean thaumaturge" who had 
been crucified a generation ago, but — ransack his memory as he 
would — he could not recall the incident. 3 It was one among many 
outbursts of "enthusiasm" that it had been necessary to check if 
the pax Romana were to be maintained. The author's sympathies 
are fairly clear in this piece. And we may be sure that he felt with 
the prefet, Lucius Aurelius Cotta in Thais, who declared that all 
gods were divine in their own way, and that for himself he cherished 
respect for "un culte desormais imperial." 4 

But Anatole France cannot help seeing the absurd aspect of a 
Christianity which has become a mere branch of the civil service. 
Take, for instance, his sketch of the new French Erastianism as 
shown in L'Orme du Mail. The scene is laid a few years ago, 
when M. Combes had just completed his work. Ultramontanism 

1 Les Dieux ont Soif, p. 88. J The Procurator of Judaea. 

1 Thais, p. 193. * Thais, pp. 159, 160. 
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has been flouted, the clergy are placed under a Minister of Public 
Worship, the religious congregations which refused to become 
corporate fraternities have been expelled, and the prefet, M. Worms- 
Clavelin, although himself a Jew and a freethinker, can pull 
many wires for the selection of a bishop. So can his wife, 
Madame Worms-Clavelin, whose chief interest is in adorning 
her salon with ancient copes, vestments, chalices, and pyxes, torn 
from rural sacristies and conveyed to her at a price by complaisant 
ecclesiastics. When a see is vacant she knows how to direct the 
intrigue of masonic lodges and how to set the bureaus in motion 
for the candidate of her own choice. But the old orthodoxy has 
its cunning, too. That other influences and other wives have to 
be reckoned with is made obvious when Abbe Guitrel and Abbe 
Lantaigne are rivals for the diocese of Turcoing. Guitrel is no 
intransigeant priest; he believes in the divine appointment of the 
powers that be, in the judicious accommodation which adapts 
theories to facts, above all in the paramount necessity of preserving 
the Concordat. So he gently insinuates in a high quarter that 
Lantaigne is lamentably obstinate in his "devotion to an exiled 
family," that he has been heard to sneer at the cardinal's lack of 
intellect, that his preferment would deepen rather than heal the 
discord between church and state, and that he nourishes a fanatical 
bitterness against the Jewish freemasons. Lantaigne plays a 
counterstroke against Guitrel, accuses him to the archbishop of 
simoniacal traffic in chasubles with the freethinking world of 
Parisian fashion, points out his shocking concessions to German 
rationalism in explaining sacred history by the so-called "local 
color" — e.g., his "pitiable childishness about the narrative of 
travellers regarding the boat service on the Lake of Tiberias" — 
and even repeats with heartfelt reluctance some village scandal 
about Guitrel's private life. Madame Worms-Clavelin was strong 
at the government offices; her husband even assured her favorite 
that "Noemi is powerful enough to create a bishop." But she 
reckoned without Madame Cartier de Chalmot, wife of an old 
general of 1870, who had his own ideas about worshiping the 
God of Sabaoth, and knew that the morale of an army must be 
maintained by chaplains that are sound in the faith. The general 
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had the best of reasons for opposing those who would trifle with 
ancient dogma / . "In destroying mystical beliefs you ruin the 
military spirit. By what right do you exact of a man the sacrifice 
of his life if you take away from him the hope of another existence ? ' ' 
And Madame de Chalmot promises to drop a word in season to 
Monseigneur. It was a nice point that Monseigneur had to settle. 
He was a cautious cardinal, a little afraid that in his old age he 
might have a coadjutor foisted upon him, and that the man he 
declared worthy of a bishopric might be inferred worthy to share 
his own see. The scheming Guitrel he believed to be "capable 
of anything." On the other hand, he loathed Lantaigne, would 
have been glad to see him Pope in order to get rid of him, but could 
not support his candidature for bishop because he foresaw its failure, 
and "Monseigneur Chariot never willingly placed himself on the 
losing side." So when Lantaigne craves an audience, the cardinal 
diverts him to the discussion of a serious problem about cleansing 
a village church within which a cur6 has just hanged himself. It 
is a matter on which His Eminence would much value the advice 
of so learned a priest! 

So the maneuvers go merrily on, with much diverting humor 
on both sides. What, for instance, it is good ecclesiastical states- 
manship to do about Mademoiselle Claudine Deniseau, who has 
set up as a prophetess inspired by nightly visions of St. Radegonde, 
constitutes a problem like that of psychic mediumship to some 
English theologians of our own day. It was a hard question, for the 
girl had been foretelling things that came to pass; all the world 
was running after her, and the state church as guardian of public 
order and patriotism must be eminently judicious. She was even 
influencing the elections! M. Worms-Clavelin had to see Abbe 
Guitrel about it, elicited a wary answer that communications had 
beyond doubt from time to time occurred between the church 
militant and the church triumphant, but that the sayings of 
Mademoiselle Deniseau did not "bear the hall-mark of a celestial 
revelation." The prefet was less interested in this than in a definite, 
practical suggestion, and was overjoyed to hear that the maid 
might be "exorcised." That sounded like business in view of the 
coming trial of strength by the ministry. M. Worms-Clavelin 
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was keen to know how this "exorcising" could be effected, and 
Abbe Guitrel undertook to set the cardinal at work, if the salary 
of seven poor curSs, suspended under a former minister, were at 
once restored. Lantaigne, on the other hand, kept an open mind 
on such matters. The church had not yet pronounced, and 
he must reserve his opinion, lest he should fall either into latitudi- 
narianism or into credulity. And the whole tale is lit up by many 
an acrid comment from one constitutional ecclesiastic upon another, 
like the jest of Abbfi Lantaigne that in learning at least the cardinal 
has kept the vow of evangelical poverty, and the terrific charge 
that His Eminence never speaks the truth except when on the steps 
of the altar he pronounces the words, Domine non sum digitus. 

Ill 

Anatole France's attitude to the Modernists may be readily 
gathered from what has here been, set forth. Intellectually he is 
on their side, of course, in so far as they are destructive, for he 
differs only in that he would destroy much more than they. Their 
theism, their belief in a providence not guaranteed through the 
oracle of the living church but finding its token in the individual 
heart, their "progressive revelation" through spiritual experience, 
their hope of a world to come grounded not on St. Peter with his 
keys but on "the postulate of immortality," all this is to him no 
less foolish than the outworn dogma which it aims to supplant. 
And of the two sorts of creed he likes the orthodox considerably 
better, for its old strength is fast ebbing and it can be trusted to 
extinguish itself at no distant date, while the. strength of its alter- 
native — like that of Luther's ill-starred Reformation — is threaten- 
ing to grow out of the ashes of an obsolescent past, and its internal 
decay may have to be hastened by a tiresome frontal attack. 
Speaking of Coignard, he says: "I do not share his religious beliefs, 
and am of opinion that they deceived him, as they have deceived, 
for their good or ill, so many generations of men. But it looks 
as if the old errors were less vexatious than the new, and that, since 
we are bound to go wrong, it were best to hold by illusions that 
have lost their sparkle." Hence he of ten seems more sympathetic 
with the simple curS, who still stands by the authoritative church 
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enthroned among the seven hills, the church which the republic 
simply cannot abide and which politicians like M. Clemenceau 
will easily batter into harmlessness, than with the politic professeur 
of the Sorbonne, who keeps a watchful eye upon "the modern man 
with his modern mind," 1 and who threatens to reinstate much of 
the exploded superstition by dexterous compromises with the spirit 
of the age. 

Scorning as he does both philosophers and theologians, Anatole 
France perhaps scorns the philosophic theologians most of all. 
He thinks them extraordinarily stupid in not realizing that to 
rationalize belief is to pave the way for unbelief. 2 Abb6 Gassendi 
had "relegated God gently to the far distant abyss of first causes." 3 
Abbe Lapetite, in La Revolte des Anges, when asked to explain the 
scourges of mankind — the plagues, famines, floods, earthquakes — 
has to reply "with a heavenly smile" that God must from time 
to time remind us of his existence! 4 Now, is not Anatole France 
obviously right in thus insisting that the Catholic Modernist 
occupies an untenable position as compared either with the school 
of strict authority which he has left behind or with the school of un- 
trammeled freedom into which he has not yet the courage to pass ? 
When the late Monseigneur Benson, still an Anglican priest, con- 
sulted that typical Modernist, Father George Tyrrell, about sub- 
mission to Rome, he was told that Tyrrell could not receive him 
officially "except on terms which were impossible to persons of 
reason." 5 It is time, surely, that those wretched compromises and 
disguises under which some still seek to avoid " the clash of Yes and 
No" should be stigmatized as the thing they are. They do not 
unite the advantages, but rather the disadvantages of the two 
extremes between which they affect to mediate. 

The work of fiction is an unusual place for these high con- 
troversies, but at least one English novelist has been drawn by the 

1 1 borrow this phrase from Mr. Ronald Knox. Cf . A Spiritual Aeneid. 

2 Vile des Pengouins, pp. 135, 137. Cf. an acute remark by Professor Burnet 
about Hesiod. "The Theogony is an attempt to reduce all the stories about the 
gods into a single system, and system is necessarily fatal to so wayward a thing as 
mythology" {Early Greek Philosophy, p. 7). 

> La Revolte des Anges, p. 207. 

« Ibid., p. 68. 5 A. C. Benson, Hugh, p. 144. 
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same interest which appeals to Anatole France. The embarrass- 
ments of the modernist school in a Catholic country were depicted 
with remarkable vividness just twenty years ago in Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's Eleanor. It presents the character and traces the fate of 
one Father Benecke, who has written a book of "mildly liberal" 
views, telling no more than "a fraction of the truth" on matters 
historical and critical. The monograph is condemned, and 
Benecke's best friend, who fully shares his opinions, is forced by 
intellectual necessity to point out that propaganda is right. How 
can a priest be permitted to celebrate at the altar when he has 
abjured the supernatural authority which gives the altar its sacred- 
ness ? Yet Father Benecke continues to feel an insatiable hunger 
for the Mass, though what the Mass can mean apart from the 
infallible church one may be unable to conjecture. Again, we are 
made listeners at a keen debate between an Italian countess, 
aflame with zeal for the Risorgimento, and a young priest who 
will have neither part nor lot with "the Italy of Venti Settembre." 
The disputant on one side wants the church to add a little patriotism 
to her philosophy, that dogma may become better appreciated by 
a loyal populace. The disputant on the other side retorts that Jesus 
Christ and his vicar must take precedence of the House of Savoy. 1 
For those who believe that such a vicar is here on earth, clothed 
with such awful powers, the clerical case is surely beyond reasonable 
challenge. But the lady, with perhaps a feminine inconsequence, 
manages somehow to hold simultaneously that Pius IX was given 
the keys of the world to come, and that for all practical purposes 
in this world — though it is but a preparation for the next — the 
decrees of the pontiff may be rightly trampled upon at the behest of 
Victor Emmanuel! So our Modernists still go on, trying to per- 
suade their public and themselves that in church matters at least 
two and two need not make four, and that it is possible both to 
eat one's cake and to keep it. 

If the path were not so worn and beaten as to make it almost 
tiresome to tread it again, one might follow Anatole France with 
more zest as he dwells upon the folly of despising nature, and upon 
the fanaticisms of a desert anchorite. Nietzsche has spoken much 

'Eleanor, p. 452. 
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in the same strain, in hatred of "world-deniers" and in praise of 
him who remains "faithful to earth." So has George Meredith 
in those frequent passages which bid us think of earth as our 
"Mother." In Protestant countries the risk of eschatological 
brooding seems for some time past to have been slight, but it is 
perhaps to be expected that in a Catholic environment the heralds 
of revolt should still have to wage war against spurious sainthood. 
Anatole France knows his own audience, and as he keeps faithful 
to the doctrine of the Mean he does well, it may be, to remember 
with Aristotle that the special extreme to which one is most inclined 
is the proper object of special warning. In one sort of country this 
is " the world," in a different sort it is " the other-world." A critic 
is tempted to suggest that Catholic Modernists are here not free 
from the old reproach of seeking to "make the best of both worlds." 
But when we have fully recognized all that is true in Anatole 
France's burlesque of a compromising clergy, a state-enchained 
church, and a fanatical asceticism, we must insist that his attack 
has no real relevance to the liberal Christianity still struggling in 
some quarters for its place, equally defiant of the shackles of old 
dogma and the direction of new imperialistic politics, determined 
to win for mankind a spiritual freedom upon which neither pontiff 
nor prefet will dare to lay his coercing hand. We grant at once 
to the defenders of the encyclical Pascendi Gregis that they have 
a dialectical advantage over Catholics of the school of Lord Acton. 
Pius X at least knew his own mind, while the mind of the late 
George Tyrrell remains, certainly to others, as it may well have 
been even to himself, a book sealed with seven seals. We serve 
the cause of genuine modernism by first agreeing that Roman 
modernism is a sheer contradiction, nor have we the slightest 
quarrel with any critic who points out the incoherence in those who 
affect to believe in private judgment while they pin their unques- 
tioning faith to some ancient formula. There is not a creed- 
bound church which does not herein require to set its house in a 
new order, not one which has not kept some relic of the past that 
is long dead in the real thought of our world, and our thanks are 
due to any influence — even the influence of systematic ridicule — 
which may help us to have these corpses buried out of sight. Look, 
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for instance, at the chapter of the Westminster Confession on the 
duties of the civil magistrate, and ask yourself whether it would 
be possible to enjoin in more explicit terms just what we do not 
believe about the right of the state to interfere with the individual 
conscience. Look at those clauses bearing the name of St. Athana- 
sius which venture to define with a minuteness at which we stand 
aghast those metaphysical views required of him who would escape 
eternal damnation! Ask yourself whether a more indecent out- 
rage could be committed in public worship than the recitation 
month after month of those vindictive phrases by which God is 
dishonored, reason is caricatured, and conscience is horrified. 
To the average worshiper let us trust that those words mean 
absolutely nothing. But their definite repudiation has been 
waited for too long, and, while they stand as they are, the mordant 
satires of men like Anatole France are painfully appropriate. 
It is because modernist Catholicism, like timid Protestant 
"reinterpreting," tries to effect an amalgam of the true and the 
false, to preserve old dogma while shrinking from its immoral 
implications, that it fares so ill by comparison with any creed that 
is consistent. 

To admit this does not prevent us from urging at the same time 
that Anatole France, viewed as a critic not of Catholicism but of 
religion in general, has been fighting with shadows. The God 
in whom he disbelieves has long ceased to be the God of enlightened 
Christian men. Brotteaux, for example, complains that Chris- 
tianity means conservatism, reaction, the substituting for that 
mortal king whom the French had dethroned of a King of Kings, 
beaucoup plus tyrannique et feroce. He charges Robespierre and 
Marat with failing to realize that even the Bastille was mild 
punishment when compared with hell, and that the gods whom 
religious folk revered were just copies of the human despots from 
whom they had won freedom. 1 We hear that the Iahveh of the 
Jews was opposed to all liberty, all curiosity, all doubt, and that 
the serpent with his zeal for knowledge was the true pioneer of 
progress. 2 This sort of criticism takes us back a very long way 
indeed to a world which we thought we had outgrown. Its author 

1 Les Dieux ont Soif, pp. 86, 87. ' La Revolte des Anges, p. 166. 
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does not show a trace of acquaintance with any theology which 
rejects a literally inspired scripture, which places the Old Testa- 
ment in its proper place as the record of a developing religious 
progress, and which makes room for a still active Divine Spirit 
leading mankind to higher truth. Again and again as one reads 
Anatole France one recalls the trenchant language of Carlyle about 
Voltaire : 

That the Sacred Books could be aught else than a Bank-of -Faith Bill, for 
such and such quantities of Enjoyment, payable at sight in the other world, 
value received; which bill becomes waste paper, the stamp being questioned: — 
that the Christian Religion could have any deeper foundation than Books, 
could possibly be written in the purest nature of man, in mysterious ineffaceable 
character, to which all Books, and all Revelations and authentic traditions 
were but a subsidiary matter, were but as the light whereby that divine writing 
was to be read; — 'nothing of this seems to have, even in the faintest manner, 
occurred to him. 1 

There is the note of the true modernism, that goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. And those of us who believe in it cannot refrain 
from observing how deficient is Anatole France in the true historical 
sense. Place side by side his recurring ridicule of the French 
Assembly of 1793 and Victor Hugo's calm evaluation of "What 
the Assembly Did" in Quatre-vingt treize! A similar contrast will 
at once suggest itself between the merry jibes at monkish asceticism 
and a dispassionate judgment upon the great service which these 
ascetics rendered in holding aloft the ideals of purity of life. The 
historian knows well that human freedom is under immense debt to 
those agitators whose extravagance a humorist can easily exploit, 
and that the morals of mankind in a dark age owe no less to that 
standard of personal restraint of which narrow but self-sacrificing 
monks were once the sole effective guardians. 

Perhaps indeed this aspect of Anatole France's influence sup- 
plies ground for the most serious complaint of all. It must be 
offered, though with reluctance, by those who appreciate his great 
powers and value his tender human feelings. For in nothing else 
is he so plainly an heir of the Encyclopedic as in his effort to dis- 
credit Christian morals that the Christian faith may be discredited 
with them. Macaulay once said of Byron that his readers were in 

1 Essay on Voltaire in Critical Miscellanies. 
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danger of assimilating from him a new scheme of conduct, analyz- 
able into two commands, "Thou shalt hate thy neighbor," and 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor's wife." The pliant disciple of 
Anatole France will be vehement in his hatred of the cruel, and 
charitable in his sympathy with the credulous; but he may likewise 
become a cynic in his distrust of enthusiasm, a rebel against the 
sterner virtues, and derisive in his contempt of chastity. Our 
author, no doubt, did not mean to produce all those undesirable 
effects which some of his books appear likely to foster. Yet his 
continued propagandism on behalf of what has been called "the 
natural man" is in pursuit of that anticlerical purpose which we 
know to be so dear to the heart of Anatole France. He has abun- 
dant precedent for such a policy in French letters. The pamphlet- 
eering which did so much a hundred and fifty years ago to pave 
the way for the Revolution was in one of its aspects deliberately 
planned to weaken the church by pouring scorn upon that family 
virtue for which the church was supposed to be specially solicitous. 
Satire in an earlier age had delighted in depicting the hypocritical 
monk or cure who affected to be austere beyond all others, but 
who was in truth a secret libertine, and who turned even the con- 
fessional into an instrument of his passions. But the satire of the 
Encyclopaedists rested on a frank acknowledgment that the clergy 
were puritanic, and it appealed rather to the resentment of those 
who chafed under such restraint. Never was there a more shame- 
less attempt to exploit human vices for the injury of the church 
which forbade them. Voltaire mocked Joan of Arc, not because 
he thought her either an impostor or a fanatic, but largely because 
she had become a national symbol of virgin honor. The unspeak- 
able foulness of Diderot's romances had the calculated design of 
creating an atmosphere whose mephitic vapors should stifle the 
voice of the priest. Such a purpose is, indeed, hard to be believed 
of men who had so much genuine zeal for human progress. But 
that it is no slander to attribute it to the circle of the Encyclopedic 
has been made evident by Condorcet's shocking defense of the tone 
of the Pucelle: 

If we may treat as useful the design to make superstition ridiculous in 
the eyes of men given to pleasure .... if the affectation of austerity in 
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manners, if the excessive value attached to purity, only serves the hypocrites 
who by putting on the easy mask of chastity can dispense with all virtues .... 
if by accustoming men to treat as so many crimes faults from which honorable 
and conscientious persons are not exempt we extend over the purest souls the 
power of that dangerous caste, which to rule and disturb the earth has consti- 
tuted itself the interpreter of heavenly justice — then we shall see in the author 
of the Pucelle no more than a foe to hypocrisy and superstition. 

Those who think that immoral casuistry has been a sin peculiar 
to churchmen would do well to read this passage with care, that 
they may extend their censures to another field. The literary 
tradition to which Anatole France belongs is quite obvious, and 
he has numerous imitators who follow him to the best of their 
limited endowment. Those who know best the Paris of our own 
time tell us that it is far less immoral than might be inferred from 
its pornographic bookstores and its ribald letterpress. Its writers 
do themselves a grave injustice before the world in their half- 
insane desire to flout the clergy. They do not really hate the church 
because she exalts the chaste. But they have worked themselves 
into a mood of hatred toward the chaste because they look upon 
the unchaste as more effective allies against the church. The 
motto is still ecrasez 1'infdme, and any device, however repulsive, 
which will serve their turn is not refused. Our most bitter com- 
plaint against Anatole France is that in a measure he has lent him- 
self to this campaign. A despiser of zeal in almost everything else, 
he has been zealous in patronizing that moral coarseness which 
will facilitate the growth of secularism. It is strange indeed that 
so acute a thinker should use a weapon so certain to recoil upon the 
cause he would promote, or should risk so valuable a compliment 
to the cause he would destroy. 

Much more would need to be said in an adequate review of 
our author's religious and antireligious attitudes. One might 
remind him, for example, that his passionate disgust with those 
who find in "nature" a complete rule of conduct corresponds far 
more closely than he is aware to the Christian view that nature is 
a thing not seldom to be overcome rather than to be followed, and 
that this very protest in the name of higher impulses seated in the 
heart owes most of its historical strength to its promotion by the 
church. One might ask whether that old decrying of the Christian 
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ethic as deficient in "patriotism" and "civic virtues," which was 
never indeed encouraged by Anatole France himself, but which 
men of his skeptical school have so often emphasized, does not now 
stand revealed as but an aspect of hideous imperialism, and whether 
the gospel assertion of the individual against the state has not been 
signally vindicated. One might urge too that the old faith, with 
its insistence on the value and possibility of objective truth in one's 
cosmic doctrine, does not compare ill in the light of the some things 
we have seen with the genteel habit of nil admirari and the notion 
that he is the wisest man who can never make up his mind. But 
to develop all this would carry us too far. And if one may judge 
by the very novel but very satisfying solemnity of Anatole France's 
recent address to teachers at Tours, 1 one may perhaps guess that 
even to him the pagan and the Christian outlook upon life have 
become fraught at length with new and momentous contrasts. 

1 A report of this address, translated from the report in L'Humaniti, appeared in 
the New York Nation September 6, 1919. 



